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The object of our meeting this evening is to confer together 
about some possible wastes, I understand, in our organization and 
methods. Of course in one sense there is no waste in keeping all 
our boys and girls with good teachers as long as we can. Yet after 
all we have to bear in mind the supposition that at the end we are 
trying to give these boys and girls a training for life, and the 
schooling should have therefore a definite sequence, a beginning, 
certainly, but also an end. What I wish to discuss briefly is not the 
many details that you have considered or will consider, bearing on 
different phases of the subject, but rather some general aspects of 
it, and if you will allow me, I want to take a look backward from 
the present and see where we are as a result of our greater elabora- 
tion and organization. I shall refer frequently to one phase of 
education because that illustrates what I have in mind, that is, 
education in medicine. Of course it is possible for young men, and 
young women too, if they wish, to go into medical schools without 
very much preliminary training, but it is very undesirable. The 
entire tendency is to give in the college the preliminary training, 
which should precede a thorough medical course, and to bring 

'Read at the meeting of the Educational Conference with Secondary Schools, 
Chicago, April 18, 1013. In the September, 1012, number of the School Review appears 
an article by President Judson on "Waste in Educational Curricula." 
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into the medical profession, therefore, not simply half-educated 
boys, but well-trained young men, and then to supplement the 
course in the medical school by a year or two years of interne work 
in a hospital. Then, and not till then, is the young man ready for 
practice. 

The highly specialized work of our present society requires 
specialized training, which consists not simply in the many things a 
man ought to know, but also in the preparation of the mind. And 
so we are eliminating gradually the ineffective medical schools. A 
medical friend informs me that there have been in the last year or 
two, something over forty medical schools that have disappeared, for 
the benefit of the entire country — not only for the medical profes- 
sion, but for all of us on whom the medical profession practice — and 
I am told there are certain others that might disappear without 
injuring the profession. The profession is trying steadily to 
advance in the best possible way. But here we are confronted with 
this difficulty: as things are, if a young man enters on his medical 
studies without having had the preliminary training, he is lacking in 
what is considered an essential preparation for entering upon his 
professional work; if, on the other hand, he takes the full college 
course before he takes the medical training, two things result: (i), 
he takes his medical work when his mind and his hands are some- 
what stiffened, because he is not so young as he might be to begin 
these studies; and (2) by the time he gets through the interneship 
in the hospital, he is twenty-seven or twenty-eight years old, so 
that he enters on his life-work older by far than ought to be the case- 

I am going to ask to be permitted to call attention to some data 
under this head given a year or two ago at a meeting of the Council 
of Medical Education of the United States. The President of that 
Council called attention to certain facts: that medical candidates at 
the Western Reserve University for 191 2 had an average age of 
27.9 years; at Harvard, 27.2 years; at Rush Medical College, 
which is affiliated with the University of Chicago, 27 years; at the 
University of California, 27; at Johns Hopkins University, 26.4; 
and at Cornell University, 26.4. At Johns Hopkins and Harvard 
and Western Reserve the four years' medical course calls for a four- 
year college preparatory course; students must have been nineteen 
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or twenty when they entered college. At Rush Medical College, 
the total course, including the college course, is six years. A 
medical candidate must have been fully twenty, and a little more on 
the average where men have been financially unable to enter upon 
their medical course as soon as they have finished the high school. 
After the six or eight years of college work and medical study, the 
student begins to practice his profession, and perhaps you can guess 
how long it will take him to establish himself so that he can live 
and perhaps help someone else to live at the same time. In other 
words the young man is past thirty before he is established in his 
profession. 

I have here a table printed in a publication recently issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education, entitled Present Standards of 
Higher Education in the United States, showing that the end of the 
medical course preceding the hospital work, in France, on the 
average finds a young man at the age of 23 ; in Germany, at the age 
of 23 ; in Great Britain, at the age of 23 ; in the Netherlands, at the 
age of 24; in Switzerland, at the age of 23, and in the United States 
in the best schools, the most advanced schools in the country, at the 
age of 26. That is the ideal, the theoretical, age, and means a 
practical age of upward of twenty-seven. That means, so far as 
medical education is concerned, that we have spent a great amount 
of time of course in preliminary work, a part in the elementary 
school, a part in the high school, and a part in college, before a young 
man enters upon his medical course. It seems to me that some- 
where in that long course there are years of preparatory work that 
could be condensed or eliminated. I believe that we can say that 
at least a year of the elementary school can be eliminated. I feel 
sure that we do not need more than seven years — I am stretch- 
ing a point to concede seven years — for elementary-school work. 
And when I turn to the college, I am confronted by the fact that our 
American colleges are unlike anything else in the civilized world. 
In this particular case I think the fact that we are different is not a 
thing of which to be proud. We are doing university work in the 
last two college years, and secondary-school work in the first two 
college years. I repeat, our colleges are doing secondary-school 
work. Historically the reasons for this are obvious. The origin 
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of our colleges goes back to imitation of the English colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Partly, again, a century ago secondary 
schools were not developed very highly, therefore very little was 
required of a student who went to college and we have kept on as 
we started. When we once do a thing in educational lines, educa- 
tional inertia causes us to keep on doing it. Hence today we are 
doing in colleges secondary-school work which is no longer necessary, 
because we have developed a great body of secondary schools which 
a century ago were unknown. I can remember distinctly my own 
admission to college — it was not so many years ago; we had to have 
a certain amount of Latin, a certain amount of Greek — no more 
Latin and no more Greek than is required of the Freshman class in 
most of our colleges today. We also had to have mathematics — we 
had to know something about arithmetic, and something about 
algebra through quadratics, and something about plane geometry. 
We were supposed to know something about the English language, 
and we mostly did not. That is all. All that of course could be 
acquired by a schoolboy who plodded along for two or three years. 
Now we have rilled out a secondary-school course that takes four 
years. We mean something when we require a knowledge of the 
English language today. We have put in a great mass of scientific 
work— real science work. I remember I had to teach physics when 
I came out of college and went to teach in a high school. They 
were teaching it out of a book, with no experiments, no laboratory. 
They learned everything out of the book. I was told I was not 
teaching it the right way. When I asked why, I found the preced- 
ing teacher had taught the pupils to memorize the text and empha- 
size a little more the italicized parts, and still more the parts in 
small caps. You know what is being done now, the elaborate 
laboratories— the experiments that our boys and girls are making in 
physics laboratories, and in chemistry. Chemistry in those days 
was seldom known in high schools. 

What do I mean by secondary-school work? It is hard to 
define, and yet I think it is fairly easy to define the difference 
between secondary-school work on the one hand, and college work 
on the other hand. Secondary-school work is work which is elemen- 
tary. Take it in French — you begin French and you teach a couple 
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of years of French that belong to the secondary school. There is no 
earthly reason why this should be taught in the college. The same is 
true of German. I don't believe these subjects ought to be taught 
in the college. We are teaching history to Freshmen — a very useful 
thing, no doubt. But it is done in the high schools, and may be 
done quite as well as in college. The thing easily sums up to a 
quarter or a third of college work which is essentially secondary- 
school work. It seems to me that this is one point of weakness in 
our combined systems. 

I have just touched on these things in a general way, because I 
believe we are keeping our boys and girls too long in school before 
going on to the real business of life, whether that is professional 
work, or whether it is business. It is our business as teachers, it 
seems to me, to put our heads together and find out whether this is 
true, and find out how we can better accomplish the purposes we 
have in mind, and that can only be done by teachers working 
together, because one of our troubles is that the course throughout 
is not consecutive. I have found so many times that the college 
teachers say, "Why certainly we must teach these things because 
they are not taught properly in the high school." And high-school 
teachers say, "We must teach this and that because they are not 
taught properly in the elementary school." Now I suspect that 
condition does not come from defective teaching, but that it is 
human nature in a teacher to feel that any teaching not his own 
is not thorough. To organize education aright, it should not be 
done in a fragmentary way, and therefore we all belong together 
in meeting the plans which I believe ought to be formed and car- 
ried out for the elimination of needless repetition in our secondary 
school and colleges. I would put less time on the beginnings of 
our education, and more time on the endings of our education. 



